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Smallpox Problem Remains 


> THE HEALTH FORCES of the world 
are determined to eliminate smallpox from 
the globe some 165 years after the English 
practitioner Edward Jenner discovered a 
vaccination. 

The 14th World Health Assembly, annual 
meeting of the governing body of the 
World Health Organization in New Delhi, 
India, also tackled the new threat of ioniz- 
ing radiation, as well as the stubborn 
problems of such other old diseases as 
yaws, malaria, schistosomiasis, cholera and 
typhus. 

“As long as smallpox survives in a single 
country,” Dr. M. G. Candau, director-gen- 
eral of WHO, said, “it constitutes a danger 
for all.” He termed smallpox “a complete 
anachronism.” 

In India, where smallpox is most preva- 
lent, the Indian Government authorized 
spending $700,000 on 16 pilot projects in 
16 states. The all-India eradication cam- 


MEDICINE 


paign will be launched on the basis of the 
experience gained in these pilot projects, 
and is expected to cost the Indian Gov- 
ernment some $14,000,000. 

Sixteen countries in Africa reported cases 
of smallpox in January. Brazil and Ecuador 
also reported smallpox cases for that month. 

During a ten-year period, however, small- 
pox cases reported in the Americas dropped 
to one-fourth the previous rate. National 
campaigns of vaccination are showing 
steady progress against the disease. Al- 
though exact figures are not available, 
World Health authorities say there has 
been a decrease from 72,000 cases of small- 
pox reported in 1959, 

Recent advances in tuberculosis control 
are being discussed, as are radiation control 
programs and the health hazards of nuclear- 
powered merchant marine ships. 

© Science News Letter, 79:98 February 18, 1961 


Enzyme Dissolves Clots 


> A WEAPON against blood clots that 
have been formed and threaten death may 
have been found after a seven-year study 
by Dr. Eugene E. Cliffton of Cornell Uni- 
versity Medical College in New York. 

Dr. Cliffton has succeeded in isolating an 
enzyme, fibrinolysin, which is found in 
human blood, and ordinarily is sufficient to 
dissolve the small clots readily formed but 
harmless. 

Other scientists have developed a drug 
that prevents the formation of blood clots 
and this drug was administered to President 
Eisenhower in treatment of his coronary 
ailment. However, this is an anticoagulant 
that is not effective against a clot that 
already has been formed. 

Although Dr. Cliffton and his associates 
have administered injections of fibrinolysin 
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to only 45 men and women suffering from 
critical heart ailments, 39 survived. The 
six who died were in a state of shock or 
hopeless heart condition. 

It is hoped fibrinolysin will be helpful 
in other ailments besides heart conditions 
that involve blood clots. Among these are 
phlebitis, an inflammation of a vein, such 
as young mothers sometimes develop as 
“milk leg” after delivery. 

Dr. Cliffton said injections of fibrinolysin 
will usually be given only in an emergency 
and that, although the enzyme may save 
many lives, it will not always be success- 
ful. The National Science Foundation and 
other foundations made the research on 
fibrinolysin possible through grants. 

* Science News Letter, 79:98 February 18, 1961 


Asian Flu Danger Seen 


> WITH APPROXIMATELY 1,500 deaths 
in the British Isles from Asian flu during 
January, there is danger of infection through 
carriers to the United States. 

Schools have closed in Tokyo because of 
influenza this winter—25 of them have pres- 
ently suspended classes following 13 deaths 
from flu this year. American Samoa and 
the Caroline Islands have reported influenza- 
like diseases. 

Dr. Joseph A. Bell of the Laboratory of 
Infectious Diseases at the National Institutes 
of Health said the U.S, has been lucky so 
far. 

“But this is only February,” he said. “Feb- 


ruary and March are the dangerous months 
here.” 

No practical way of preventing carriers 
from spreading the disease among suscept- 
ible people has been found, Dr. Bell said. 

“Vaccination is the safest preventive,” he 
advised. “Don’t wait for an epidemic. 
Even one dose of vaccine is faily effective in 
adults, although we usually recommend two 
shots four weeks apart.” 

The U.S. Public Health Service Com- 
municable Disease Center in Atlanta re- 
ported no outbreaks of influenza in this 
country through January, 1961. Pneumonia 
and influenza deaths are almost normal for 
this time of year. 


There were almost 60,000 excess deaths 
here in a six-month period from Octobe, 
1957, to March, 1958. The 1960 epidemi 
caused an excess of more than 26,000 death: 

In view of the A-2 strain influenza on 
the first three months of 1960, CDC said, 
is not expected that type A inflacnall wal 
occur this year in the form of a nation-wig 
epidemic. But localized outbreaks of either 
influenza A or B may occur this winter 
Type A-2 is Asian flu. 

The Public Health Service has encom 
routine annual immunization against infy 
enza. 
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MEDICINE 
Blood Enzyme Test 
Shows Liver Damage 


> A BLOOD ENZYME test has been & 
vised for liver damage. 

Drs. R. J. Wieme and Y. Van Maerck 
of the University of Ghent, Belgium, r 
ported to a New York Academy of Scienges 
conference that they used a method of ge 
eral application they called “enzymoelectro 
phoresis.” The enzymes are revealed by 
spectrophotometric techniques applied & 
rectly to the medium used in the electro. 
phoretic separation. (Electrophoresis involves 
the separation of charged particles by an 
electric field.) 

The researchers said the one outstanding 
attribute of their test is specificity. 

© Science News Letter, 79:98 February 18, 196) 


PHYSIOLOGY 
Sensitivity to Pain Rises 
When Senses Are Inactive 


> SENSITIVITY TO PAIN apparently in 
creases as the other sense organs are de 
prived of stimulation. 

This conclusion was reached by Dr. Jack 
A. Vernon of Princeton University and Dr. 
Thomas E. McGill of Williams College 
after a study of the effects of sensory dep 
rivation upon the skin’s pain threshold, 

The 18 male subjects for the study first 
underwent tests to make sure they had 
stable pain thresholds. The pain sensations 
were caused by charges of electrical current 
administered through electrodes clamped 
the right ear lobe. 

After the preliminary testing, nine were 
confined, one at a time, for four days ima 
soundproof and totally dark cubicle co 
taining only a single bed upon which the 
subject lay. 

At the end of the four-day confinement, 
his pain threshold again was tested. With 
out exception, the men who had been com 
fined showed a lowered pain threshold and 
an increase in sensitivity. The other nine, 
who had followed usual routines during 
the four days, showed no appreciable change. 

Drs. Vernon and McGill report @ 
Science, 133:330, 1961, that as the other 
senses are deprived, the brain has less work 
to do. Hence, when pain sensations are ap 
plied, the resulting neural impulses 
counter less opposition, and the pain 
sensed at a lower threshold. 

© Science News Letter, 79:98 February 18, 1961 
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GEOPHYSICS 


Equator Is Egg-Shaped 


Science News Letter for February 18, 1961 


The earth’s equatorial diameter is 1,400 feet longer 
when measured from certain points on the surface, an astrono- 
mer has found from satellite tracking camera photographs. 


> THE EARTH’S EQUATOR is egg- 
shaped, not circular, an astronomer has 
found. 

Imre G. Izsak, astronomer at the Smith- 
Astrophysical Observatory, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., used high precision photo- 
graphs taken by the Baker-Nunn satellite 
tracking cameras to discover that the equa- 
tor is elliptical. 

He determined the equatorial diameter is 
about 1,400 feet longer from a point in the 
Atlantic just off the eastern tip of Brazil 
across to a point near the Admiralty Islands 
above eastern Australia than the diameter 
from a point on the equator below Southern 
California across to a point below Iran. 

Mr. Izsak presented his findings to the 
Ohio State University symposium on 
Geodesy in the Space Age in Columbus, 
Ohio. He said the movements of satellites 
are affected by the elliptical shape of the 


sonian 


equator. 

Geophysicists have long suspected the 
equator was not circular because certain 
PHYSIOLOGY 


patterns in the gravitational field indicate 
the elliptical shape. It was not, however, 
until the Baker-Nunn cameras produced 
satellite photographs accurate to about 
1/1000 of a second in time and two seconds 
of arc in angular distance that the suspected 
effect of the shape of the equator could be 
proved. 

The present determination is preliminary 
and is being refined. 

The Smithsonian has 12 satellite tracking 
stations scattered around the world. Two 
are in the U.S., one in Hawaii, Curacao in 
the West Indies, Argentina, Peru, Spain, 
South Africa, Iran, India, Japan and 
Australia. 

Mr. Izsak said photographs of the satel- 
lites Vanguard I and II were used to deter- 
mine the elliptical equator. There is as yet 


no theory as to why the equator is 
egg-shaped, and the problem puzzles 
geophysicists. 


© Science News Letter, 79:99 February 18, 1961 


Nature's Clocks Unaffected 


> AN EXPERIMENT conducted at two 
South Pole stations apparently has dis- 
pelled the notion that the earth’s rotation 
controls the biological “clocks” of plants 
and animals. 

Dr. Karl C. Hamner, University of Cali 
fornia at Los Angeles botanist, and two 
assistants showed that modifying the influ 
ence of the earth’s rotation on bean plants, 
hamsters, fungi and fruit flies failed to 
alter their inner rhythms. 

The experiments were aimed at clarifying 
the workings of the “biological clock,” the 
system whereby plants and animals func 
tion with almost clock-like regularity. For 
instance, some plants fold their leaves at 
night and open them by day. Birds know 
when to migrate and bears know when to 
hibernate. Even man shows rhythm in his 
sleep cycle, and in daily variations of body 
temperature and blood sugar levels. 

Scientists are trying to determine if this 
is controlled by metabolic changes within 
the individual organisms or by external 
factors such as temperature, atmospheric 
Pressure, gravity, cosmic rays, the earth’s 
Magnetic field or rotation. 

In investigating the latter, Dr. Hamner 
and Drs. Gir Raj Sirohi and Takashi 
Hoshizaki selected the U.S. South Pole 
and the McMurdo Sound stations because of 
their closeness to the earth’s axis of spin. 

The experiments were conducted in total 


darkness on clock-driven, rotating turn- 
tables which could be run either counter 
to or with the direction of the earth’s 
rotation, 

Some turntables were set at time periods 
of less han 24 hours, others of more than 24 
hours, and still others were rotated at 24- 
hour periods in a direction counter to the 
earth’s rotation. The control turntables were 
stationary. 

The hamsters, plants and other organisms 
all failed to show any loss of rhythm during 
the ten-day rotation period. 

® Science News Letter, 79:99 February 18, 1961 


BIOLOGY 
Texan Offers Kinder 
Way to Kill Crabs 


> YES, IT DOES HURT the live crab or 
lobster when it is dunked in a pot of 
boiling water. 

Yes, there is a kinder way to kill the 
tasty crustaceans. 

Dr. Gordon Gunter of the Texas Game 
and Fish Commission sharply criticized the 
present methods of scalding live crabs and 
lobsters to death, and suggested a painless 
process as a more civilized substitute. 

Place the live crab or lobster in a pot of 
cool, fresh water and slowly heat it to a 
lukewarm 104 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The fresh water has an anesthetizing 
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effect because it leaches salt from the body 
fluids. The crustacean will die “quickly and 
easily without showing distress” as the 
water is warmed, he said. 

As a further kindness, Dr. Gunter re- 
ported in Science, 133:327, 1961, the crab 
can be placed in a wire basket submerged 
in the water. This keeps him from burn- 
ing his legs on the bottom of the pot. 

“Anyone who watches the violent re- 
actions of crabs being scalded to death can 
see they suffer extreme pain,” he said, “and 
fishery marketing agents have pointed out 
that thousands of American housewives will 
not cook fresh lobsters or crabs because 
of that fact.” 

Crabs and lobsters generally are sold 
alive as a guarantee that the animal is un- 
spoiled. The killing is left for the cook 
or the commercial canner. 

“There is a false idea in some quarters 
that crabs are not good unless they are 
scalded to death suddenly,” Dr. Gunter said. 

Using his procedure, as soon as the lob- 
sters or crabs are dead, the heat can be 
turned up and the water boiled quickly. 
The meat of the crabs or lobsters will be 
as good as that of animals scalded to death. 

© Science News Letter, 79:99 February 18, 1961 


TECHNOLOGY 
Thermoelectric Device 
Will Heat or Freeze 


>» A TINY THERMOELECTRIC device 
that can boil or freeze a drop of water 
using the power from two flashlight bat- 
teries has been developed by Hughes Air- 
craft Company. 

The device, which is smaller than a paper 
clip, heats at the junction of two special 
semiconductor materials when a current is 
passed through it. It cools when the direc- 
tion of the current flow is reversed by 
flipping a switch. 

In clusters, its use could range from 
maintaining room temperature in a space 
ship to operating an instant-defrosting re- 
frigerator with no moving parts. 

© Science News Letter, 79:99 February 18, 1961 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 


Art. Reflects 


> AN ARTIST who shows a preoccupation 
for rounded female shapes in his art reflects 
an interest of his society in women. 

Dr. J. L. Fischer of Tulane University, 
New Orleans, found that art may serve 
as a map to understanding the society in 
which the artist lives. 

Designs that repeat a number of simple 
patterns indicate the society is equalitarian, 
with the same right for all individuals, he 
reported in the American Anthropologist, 
63:79, 1961. Designs using a number of 
unlike patterns or shapes indicate the artist 
lived in a society with a type of hierarchy, 
or class differences. 

These conclusions are based on the 
assumption that the artist is expressing a 
“social fantasy.” The artist fantasies and 
expresses social situations that will give him 
security or pleasure. 

Dr. Fischer used two tests, one on pic- 
torial arts and one on social variables, to 
arrive at his conclusions. He said that the 
successful artist has a greater ability to ex- 
press the personality common to his society 
than his own private personality since most 
societies have fairly strict social and tra- 
ditional controls on art production. 


INVENTION 
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Society 


He added that personal isolation of the 
artist and encouragement of individual ex- 
pression to the degree known in modern 
Western society were not found in the 
societies studied. 

Dr. Fischer found that design with large 
amount of empty or irrelevant space charac- 
terized equalitarian societies whereas designs 
with little empty space were found in 
hierarchical societies. Symmetrical designs 
were found mostly in equalitarian societies 
and asymmetrical design in_ hierarchical 
societies. 

Another theory that there is a relation- 
ship between form of marriage and art 
styles was supported by the studies made. 
Societies where one man may marry two or 
more women had more curved, or female, 
designs than societies where a man may 
only marry one woman, in which straight- 
line designs were more prevalent. 

One of the most promising possibilities of 
the study of art styles as related to social 
conditions is its application to extinct cul- 
tures of which art works have survived but 
no knowledge of the people who produced 
them. 

e Science News Letter: 79:100 February 18, 1961 


Patents of the Week 


An anti-smog device, reducing air pollution and making 
the car more efficient, a system for dispelling fog on airstrips 
and a cleansing solution for surgeons have been patented. 


>» THE IRRITATING BLANKET of smog 
formed over large cities may soon be a 
thing of the past. A new anti-smog device 
not only reduces air pollution caused by 
automobile exhaust gases, but it also in- 
creases the car’s efficiency. 

According to the inventor, Joseph S. 
Falzone of Old Bethpage, N. Y., virtually 
50% of the gasoline hydrocarbons, which 
eventually pollute the atmosphere, are not 
used in the engine. By rerouting the un- 
burned gases back to the engine, the smog- 
forming chemicals are considerably reduced. 

A filter, inserted in the exhaust pipe, 
stops the exhaust gases, and the gases are 
recirculated back to the carburetor by a 
whirling device. An air tank, attached to 
recirculating system, can add alcohol to the 
fuel mixture, preventing icing of the fuel 
line. For the last 18 months the inventor 
has been testing the device, patent No. 
2,969,782, with good results on his own car. 

Although the filter was not removed 
during the entire trial, Mr. Falzone recom- 
mended it be cleaned once every three 
months in normal car use. 

Dangerous soupy fog rolling in across 
airport’ runways causes hazardous con- 
ditions and prevents airplanes from land- 
ing or taking off. Robert Giannoni of 





Florence, Italy, has invented-a system for 
dispelling the thick fog that interrupts plane 
schedules. 

His system clears the air by freezing the 
tiny droplets. 

A network of pipes underneath the run- 
way connects to a refrigerating unit. The 
foggy air is drawn in through pipe open- 
ings, spaced a few yards apart, and com- 
pressed. 

It is then sent through boxes immersed in 
a freezing alcohol solution, where the foggy 
droplets freeze to the box walls. The com- 
pressed air is re-routed to another pipe 
system and sent back to mix with the 
outer air. The invention received patent 
No. 2,969,920. 

Surgeons may soon be performing deli- 
cate operations without restricting rubber 
gloves. All a surgeon will have to do is 
dip his hands in a solution subjected to 
ultrasonic vibrations, and in a few minutes 
his*hands will be clean enough for opera- 
tions. 

Charles H. Prange of New York City 
claims that the ultrasonic vibrations stimu- 
late a soapy cleansing solution to dislodge 
dirt and other foreign particles from the 
hands. The surgical cleaning is much better 


than the time-honored scrubbing technique; 
the inventor said. 

Much valuable time, which is very im 
portant to a surgeon, is saved by using the 
ultrasonic cleaning method. 

The patent rights of the invention, No 
2,970,073, were assigned to Howe Sound 
Company. 

A guard rail installed at school intersee. 
tions will provide more safety for school 
children crossing the street. The spring. 
operated gate, patent No. 2,969,604, prevents 
impulsive children from spilling out onto 
the street despite moving traffic. 

Inventor Mutual Burton Sr. of Columbus, 
Ohio, believes the possibility of human 
error when employing patrol boys or adults 
at school intersections is eliminated by the 
mechanical safeguard. 

© Science News Letter: 79:100 February 18, 196} 
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DENTISTRY 


Chemical for Tooth Decay 


> WITHIN THE NEXT YEAR a harmless 
chemical solution may surpass sodium fluor- 
ide, now being used as a direct application 
to prevent the decay of teeth. _ But once 
decay becomes visible, nothing so far has 
been found to make drills and fillings 
obsolete. 

Dr. Ward Pigman, one of three bio- 
chemists at the University of Alabama 
Medical Center, Birmingham, reporting 
work on tooth hardening, told Scrence 
Service that their research has advanced 
from years of test tube experiment to testing 
in the human mouth. 

“We are working now with a couple 
of companies on research that we hope will 
soon result in practical use of chemical 
solutions in preventing tooth decay,” Dr. 
Pigman said. 

But the most to be expected from the 
application of secondary calcium phosphate 
dihydrate or synthetic hydroxyapatite, the 
chemicals being tried experimentally, is 
that the beginning invisible stages of decay 
will be discovered in time to prevent 
further damage. 

The limit of softening before repair can 
be done through natural recalcification of 
enamel has been the subject of research by 
many scientists. The Alabama biochemists 
believe they have discovered this point, the 
150 Knoop hardness number. 

“The surface enamel of teeth is constantly 
being formed and reformed,” Dr. Pigman 
sid, “and we hope the equilibrium of the 
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oral fluids affecting decay can be kept posi- 
tive by application of the proper chemicals.” 

The Alabama experiment showed that 
fluoride in minute proportions added to the 
synthetic hydroxyapatite hastened the return 
to original hardness of tooth enamel in test 
tubes. But direct application of sodium 
fluoride alone has not been the complete 
answer, Dr. Pigman said, since it has only 
reduced decay 20°% to 30%. 

Drs. Theodore Koulourides and Heriberto 
Cueto are the two other biochemists at the 
University of Alabama with whom Dr. Pig- 
man has been working. 

Commenting on the work of the Ala- 
bama trio, Dr. David B. Scott of the Na- 
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tional Institute of Dental Research, National 
Institutes of Health, said research of several 
years had shown tooth surfaces “are not as 
inert as we used to think,” and that if a 
very small amount of mineral should be 
lost, it is conceivable it might be returned. 

* Science News Letter, 79:101 February 18, 1961 


MEDICINE 
Heart Research Program 
Biggest Ever Planned 


> THE AMERICAN Heart Association will 
conduct a $10,000,000 research program for 
1961-62, the largest in its 13-year history. 

Awards of more than $2,000,000 in fellow- 
ships to 179 scientists for heart disease 
studies will become effective July 1. 

The scientists will study in 26 states, the 
District of Columbia and four foreign coun- 
tries. 

* Science News Letter, 79:101 February 18, 1961 


Alaskan TB Declines 


> THE ANNUAL tuberculosis infection 
rate for native Alaskans has dropped from 
24.6%, in 1949-51 to 1.1% in 1960, a survey 
has shown. 

Improved standards of living along with 
case-finding, isolation and treatment with 
the drug isoniazid may spell an end to the 
tuberculosis epidemic that has plagued 
Alaskan residents since the beginning of 
the twentieth century. 

Drs. George W. Comstock and Robert 





oray, developed by 


Branson Instruments, Inc., Stamford, Conn., locates layers of fat and lean by 
bouncing harmless sound waves into the animal's tissue. It was used at the 
52nd International Livestock Exposition to prejudge the quality of beef. 





N. Philip of the U. S. Public Health Service 
said the reduction was so “dramatic” that 
children whose parents were killed by the 
disease may live to see tuberculosis become 
rare. 

More than 6,000 native inhabitants of the 
Yukon and Kuskokwim delta, where the 
tuberculosis problem has been most serious, 
are taking part in trials of isoniazid treat- 
ment by the Public Health Service. Aim 
of the trials is to see if a method for 
reducing the risk of the disease among in- 
fected persons can be found. 

The first systematic examination of 
Alaskan natives for tuberculosis, conducted 
from 1948 to 1951, showed 75% of the 
children examined reacting positively to 
TB tests. This percentage, the investiga- 
tors reported in the current Public Health 
Reports, 76:19, 1961, revealed a situation 
in the Yukon-Kuskokwim delta “with few 
rivals in medical literature.” 

The disease probably was introduced to 
Alaska by white visitors and immigrants, 
coming first to the Aleutian Islands. 
Brought first to the southern coast and 
southeastern panhandle by explorers and 
fur traders in the latter part of the 18th 
century, tuberculosis was probably intro- 
duced into the interior along the northwest 
coast late in the 19th century by seekers of 
gold and whales. 

The Yukon-Kuskokwim delta is a roughly 
triangular area, with the Bering Sea on the 
southwest. About 7,000 Eskimos and fewer 
than 1,000 white people live in the area 
of about 30,000 square miles, which makes 
it the area of densest population of Alaskan 
natives. It includes 41 villages ranging in 
size from 30 to 1,000 persons. 

Dr. Comstock is chief of epidemiological 
studies, tuberculosis branch, Washington, 
D.C., and Dr. Philip is chief, epidemiology 
section, Arctic Health Research Center, 
Alaska. 
© Science News Letter, 79:101 February 18, 1961 
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Defense and State Partners 


> THE DEPARTMENTS of Defense and 
State will be close partners in the Kennedy 
Administration. Secretary of Defense Rob- 
ert S. McNamara made this known at his 
first Pentagon news conference. 

A closer daily working relationship be- 
tween these two departments has been sug- 
gested to advance the goal of national 
security. 

Arms control, nuclear disarmament and 
arrangements to cooperate in space explora- 
tion are some of the important problems 
involving the national security in which 
both Departments are individually involved. 

Secretary McNamara and Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk already have set in motion 
a pattern of operation that would involve 
joint efforts and close contact at all staff 
levels. 

The Defense Secretary also announced 
plans to increase the United States’ military 
airlift transport capacity by adding 53 cargo 
carriers, 30 Boeing C-135 jet transports and 
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23 turbojet C-130Es by Lockheed, at a 
total cost of $170 million. 

Delivery of the first jets is scheduled for 
July of this year, four years ahead of 
previous plans under former President 
Eisenhower. 

The program for SAMOS satellite will 
continue, Secretary McNamara said. He 
denied that the purpose of this Air Force 
satellite was limited to photo reconnaissance 
of military installations over foreign terri- 
tory. 

The SAMOS is a multi-purpose vehicle, 
he said, and is not at all like the U-2 high- 
altitude spy plane. The program for SAMOS 
still is in the early development stage. Some 
of the information expected from SAMOS 
and other military satellites will be of non- 
military scientific benefit. Such non-military 
information will be shared with other 
nations, Secretary McNamara said. 

® Science News Letter, 79:102 February 18, 1961 


Comet's Head and Tail 


> A COMET confusing head and tail is 
now roaming nearby skies. 

Dr. Elizabeth Roemer, astronomer of the 
U.S. Naval Observatory, Flagstaff, Ariz., 
reported that the coma (haze around the 
comet’s center and part of its head), which 
generally blends into the tail of a comet, is 
almost on the opposite side of the tail in 
Encke’s comet. 

This comet, which reappears near the sun 
every three and a third years, was observed 
at Flagstaff until it went too low on the 
horizon to study in the Northern Hemis- 
phere. 

Dr. Roemer said the displacement of the 
coma in relation to the tail was “a very 
interesting feature” seldom seen in comets. 
She said it could possibly be that the coma 
and tail merely appear to be opposite be- 
cause of the angle from which the comet is 
viewed from earth. 

The comet’s tail continued to get brighter 
and longer during the time it was observed. 
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When last photographed, the tail was more 
than two degrees long. 

Although the comet is now very close to 
the sun, it will reappear in March for ob- 
servation in the Northern Hemisphere. 

A peculiarity of Encke’s comet is its “on 
again-off again” acceleration. It has been 
observed to speed up for no accountable 
reason and no precise calculations of the 
acceleration have been made so far, Dr. 
Roemer said. 

Dr. Fred L. Whipple, director of the 
Smithsonian Astrophysical Observatory, 
Cambridge, Mass., has proposed that the 
comet’s acceleration is due to a jet stream 
shooting out from its rotating center. 

Dr. Roemer said she did not know 
whether this jet is large enough to account 
for the comet's acceleration, or if accelera- 
tion exists at the present time. However, 
she expects more knowledge of the accel- 
eration may result from data gathered by 
May. 
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Scientists in Politics 


> AN ACTIVE ROLE for scientists in 
aiding wise political decisions is urged by 
Dr. Hans A. Bethe of Cornell University, 
originator of the theory of how the sun is 
stoked automatically. 

“Very frequently when a problem comes 
up for public discussion and Government 
decision, scientists have lived with it already 
for many years,” Dr. Bethe told the Ameri- 
can Physical Society meeting in New York 
in a principal address. “Some of them at 
least will have thought more deeply about 


the political implications than the politicians 
who now have to make the decision.” 

The final decision rests with the Gov- 
ernment officials, he said, but the voices of 
scientists should be attentively heard before 
the decision is made. 

Dr. Bethe urged that informed public 
opinion have an influence in Government 
decisions. He recognized that some scien- 
tific developments must be guarded by 
secrecy, but scoffed at the notion that the 


public cannot be made to understand the 


technical nature of the information. \ 

“Actually, the essential pieces of infor 
mation are usually nontechnical and could 
easily be understood by the public,” he 
said. 

He disagreed with scientists and laymen 
who hold the view that social responsibility 
should override all other considerations, 

“They claim that if scientists had refused 
to work on the atomic bomb, this weapon 
would not exist and the world would be 
much better off,” Dr. Bethe said. “The 
view is commendable, but in my opinion, 
Utopian. . . . It also seems to be unethical,” 

Once a decision is reached, it is up to 
the scientific community to cooperate, he 
said. However, the scientific community 
can do much in formulating wise political 
policies. 

Other qualifications which he believed 
scientists can effectively offer the political 
sector included: 

1. Analytical training. Scientists and 
lawyers share the ability to analyze a prob. 
lem and reach a conclusion. 

2. A feeling for numbers. Dr. Bethe 
considered this another ability placing the 
scientists high on the list of those who are 
qualified to make Government decisions, 

3. International understanding.  Scien- 
tists have long cooperated in a common 
pursuit for knowledge, and Dr. Bethe 
termed this “a good way to bring people 
from different countries together in mutual 
admiration and respect.” 

© Science News Letter, 79:102 February 18, 196] 


Structure of Proton 


> NEW INSIGHTS into the structure of 
the proton, the core of an atom of hydro 
gen, have been reported by Dr. Robert R. 
Wilson of Cornell University. 

The proton has been scrutinized by the 
Cornell electron synchrotron which now 
produces an intense beam of electrons of 
more than 1,000 Mev (million electron 
volts) of energy. 

In a sense, Dr. Wilson said at the Ameri 
can Physical Society meeting in New York, 
the synchrotron is being used as a micro 
scope which allows an indirect insight into 
the proton. 

The beam of electrons is directed onto a 
target containing hydrogen. This causes 
collisions between the electrons and protons, 
and the electrons become scattered. The 
amount of scattering can be counted and 
then related to the electromagnetic struc 
ture of the proton. 

For instance, the researchers assume a 
particular model for the proton in which 
the charge is centered in one spot. They 
can compute the amount of scatter for this 
model, and compare the results with the 
actual scatter of electrons when the synchro- 
ton is used. 

The Cornell scientist has constructed a 
model which seems to be a fair duplication 
of the actual proton structure. 

Dr. Wilson explained that the proton 
appears to have a core that contains about 
half the charge, and around this core is a 
cloud containing the rest of the charge. 

© Science News Letter, 79:102 February 18, 196! 
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Radiation From Earth 


> ATOMIC RADIATION circling the 
earth that has caused some concern for 
space travelers comes from the earth’s 
atmosphere. 

Experiments reported to the American 
Physical Society in New York show that 
the inner Van Allen radiation belt is made 
up of the decay products of cosmic-ray- 
created neutrons leaking out of the earth’s 
atmosphere. 

The information resulted from two ex- 
periments by Dr. Wilmot N. Hess of the 
University of California’s Lawrence Radia- 
tion Laboratory, Livermore, Calif., in which 
neutron counters were sent aloft by the 
U.S. Air Force on Atlas rockets. One was 
launched early last year under normal con- 
ditions and another last November during 
one of the largest solar storms in recent 
history. 

The first Atlas flight demonstrated that 
the actual number of neutrons leaking out 
of the earth’s atmosphere agreed closely 
with theoretical calculations made by Dr. 
Hess and his colleagues to account for the 
inner belt’s known characteristics. 

During the November flight, neutron 
leakage was found to be more than twice 
the level of the first experiment, thus 
demonstrating a relationship between cos- 
mic radiation and neutron production in the 
upper atmosphere. 

The sequence of events leading to the 
placement of nuclear particles in the inner 
Van Allen belt starts with the approach 
toward earth of protons from the sun and 
ther sources of cosmic radiation. Some of 
the protons strike oxygen or nitrogen 
nuclei in the atmosphere and knock out 
neutrons. 

Part of the neutrons produced escape 
from the top of the atmosphere and travel 
out into space where they eventually decay 
into protons and electrons. Some of the 
charged particles are then trapped by the 
earth's magnetic field to form the radia- 
tion belt. 

In both experiments, said Dr. Hess, the 
neutron count level was quite low near 
the ground and rose to a maximum at 
about 60,000 feet. At about 50 miles the 
rate had decreased to that at sea level, 
and at 600 miles the rate was only half 
the sea-level rate. The inner Van Allen belt 
is roughly 700 to 2,000 miles from the earth 
surface. 

The physicist indicated that there are not 
enough neutrons at any altitude to injure 
potential space travelers. But if a manned 
space flight happened to coincide with a 
large solar storm, the incoming protons 
could present a greater hazard than 
traversal of the radiation belts. 

Dr. Hess, in conjunction with physicists 
Charles Curry and Robert Henderson of the 
Livermore Laboratory, conceived the ex- 
periments and designed and built the 
neutron counters with the support of the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. Design 
and fabrication of the telemetry system and 
the instrument package was performed by 
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personnel of the Air Force Special Weapons 
Center at Albuquerque, N. M. 

For each flight a neutron counter and 
transmitter were mounted in a “pod” 
attached to the exterior of an Atlas rocket. 
The pod was released from the rocket in 
flight and data from the counter w’s 
radioed to the ground and recorded at sev- 
eral stations along the path of the rocket. 
The rockets were launched from Cape 
Canaveral, Fla., and traveled about 5,000 
miles down range in the direction of Ascen- 
sion Island, reaching a maximum altitude 
of about 800 miles. 

Two more flights will be made this year 
to gather additional data and to study the 
energy distribution of the neutrons. 

© Science News Letter, 79:103 February 18, 1961 


Use Magnetic Fields 


> PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS for 
superpowerful magnetic fields are being 
developed at the University of California’s 


DOUBLE PROP BLADES—A vari- 
able camber propeller uses tandem 
blades for varying flight conditions. 
The 15-foot diameter propeller, under 
development for the U.S. Navy at 
United Aircraft Corporation, Wind- 
sor Locks, Conn., will on vertical 
take-off and landing aircraft permit 
an increase of up to 50% in payload, 
or up to 40% in range. The propeller 
is now being tested. 
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Lawrence Radiation Laboratory and in a 
number of industrial research centers. 

H. P. Furth of the Lawrence Labora- 
tory reported that metal parts can be formed 
by magnetic-field pressure at the American 
Physical Society meeting in New York. 
Sheet metal can be pressed into dies by 
harnessing the power of the high magnetic 
fields. The field used in this particular 
metal-pressing process is somewhat lower 
than the million gauss range, which has an 
explosive effect on massive steel and bronze 
coils. 
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Superconductors Studied 


> PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS for the 
tunneling of electrons in superconductors 
are being studied in the General Electric 
Research Laboratory, Schenectady, N. Y. 

The researchers, Drs. Ivar Giaever and 
Karl Megerle, reported to the American 
Physical Society in New York that this 
new phenomenon may be particularly use- 
ful in developing new types of computers. 

A superconductor is a metal, such as lead, 
which will conduct current seemingly in- 
definitely when cooled close to absolute 
zero, which is 459.7 degrees below zero 
Fahrenheit. 

The tunneling phenomenon occurs when 
two metal sheets are separated by an in- 
sulating layer that is only five to ten 
atoms thick. When a voltage difference is 
applied between the two metals, current 
will flow through the insulating film. 

The power requirement is extremely low 
and the samples are potentially easy and 
cheap to mass produce, the researchers said. 

* Science News Letter, 79:103 February 18, 1961 


SOCIOLOGY 
No Place for Elderly 
In Industrial Plants 


> EARLY RETIREMENT will increasingly 
be the lot of most manual workers, a study 
by the Nuffield Foundation at Cowley, 
Oxford, England, has shown. 

For many years government officials and 
physicians have advised older persons to 
continue working. 

However, in industrial plants at least, it 
seems there is no place for the aging 
worker. No longer able to keep up the 
pace on the assembly line, and with but 
little alternative light employment available, 
he must get out. Automation will not help 
him. 

Indeed, the introduction of the new tech- 
nique “may have the result of inclining 
companies more generally to favor an 
arbitrary retiring age,” a report on the 
study states. 

By- 1980, nearly one man in five in most 
civilized countries will be over 65. Many 
must retire and then spend 12 years or more 
in retired life. Most such men will be in 
good health, but will simply have grown 
too old for the job.” 

F. Le Gros Clark, who produced the 
report, based it on studies in eight highly 
mechanized plants. 

© Science News Letter, 79:103 February 18, 1961 
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OCEANOGRAPHY 
New Underwater 
Craft Designed 


> A NEW UNDERWATER research craft 
may soon expose the secrets of the silent 
ocean depths. 

Designed by the Swiss scientist, Jacques 
Piccard, the craft will open up new avenues 
of oceanographic research. Known as a 
mesoscaph, which means middle boat in 
Greek, the vessel can move both horizon- 
tally and vertically in the ocean waters. 

Mr. Piccard said that the mesoscaph has 
many advantages over its predecessor, the 
bathyscaph. Besides its greater maneuver- 
ability, the mesoscaph allows better visibility 
and has more speed. The craft can penetrate 
to depths three times greater than con- 
ventional submarines. 

Swirling propellers drive the steel-clad 
craft through the ocean depths. The craft 
quickly surfaces merely by shutting off the 
motors, and the air-filled “underwater 
helicopter” bobs back up to the surface. 

Although the mesoscaph is still in the 
design stage, Mr. Piccard confidently be- 
lieves the craft will be built in the near 
future, if enough funds are available. The 
bathyscaph, in which he and Navy Lt. 
Don Walsh submerged to record depths off 
the Philippine coast last year, was built 
entirely from voluntary contributions. 

Mr. Piccard received an award in Wash- 
ington, D.C., from Argosy magazine in 
recognition of his 1960 record-shattering 
feat. It was presented to him by Sen. 
Warren G. Magnuson (D.-Wash), a leading 
advocate for a bill encouraging oceano- 
graphic research. 
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OPHTHALMOLOGY 
Trachoma Still Common 
In Southwest Indians 


> TRACHOMA is still a common eye dis- 
ease among Pueblo and Navaho Indians, 
surveys reported in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, 175:405, 1961, 
have shown. 

Drs. John C. Cobb, Albuquerque, N. M., 
and Chandler R. Dawson, San Francisco, 
U.S. Public Health Service, who made the 
study, state that overcrowding and inade- 
quate water supplies probably enhance 
spread of the virus-caused infection in homes 
and schools. 

About 15°%% of 2,522 Pueblo Indians and 
23% of 1,126 Navaho school children seen 
had the disease. Once the most common 
cause of blindness, trachoma can now be 
controlled by sulfonamide and antibiotics. 

The division of Indian health of PHS is 
engaged in a control program of health 
education, early diagnosis and treatment of 
active cases. 

Physicians will also be reading in their 
official journal that a new acetic acid solu- 
tion (VosoL Otic) has produced “entirely 
satisfactory results” in 200 patients with 
“swimmer’s ear,” an inflammation of the 
outer ear caused by bacteria or fungi 
(p. 402). 

Dr. Ben H. Jenkins, Newnan, Ga., who 
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reports the findings, states the solution had 
several advantages over antibiotics and 
other drugs. Some drugs may suppress the 
symptoms without curing the infection, 
whereas the use of sulfonamides and anti- 
biotics can be followed by development of 
resistant bacteria. 
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ROCKETS AND MISSILES 
Unfurling Techniques 
Promise Bigger Antennas 


See Front Cover 


>» ONE OF THE GREATEST challenges 
in making unfurlable antennas for space 
vehicles is the development of techniques 
for folding and unfolding them. 

These antennas, designed for operation in 
space, must be packaged in a small volume 
during vehicle launching and later be auto- 
matically inflated in space. 

New unfurling techniques are expected 
to make possible larger antennas than have 
been considered practical before. Using the 
pressure techniques, the antenna is inflated 
like a balloon. The Mylar and aluminum 
foil antenna balloon, seen on the cover of 
this week’s Science News Letter, was de- 
signed by Lockheed Missiles and Space 
Division, Sunnyvale, Calif. 
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MEDICINE 
Bacteria Trigger Asthma 
In Persons With Colds 


> PERSONS WHO GET “a dollar’s worth 
of asthma for every nickel’s worth of a 
cold” suffer an allergic reaction to ever- 
present bacteria that run wild when a cold 
strikes. 

Dr. Stanley F. Hampton, director of the 
allergy clinic at Washington University 
School of Medicine, St. Louis, Mo., told 
specialists attending the American Acad- 
emy of Allergy in Washington, D. C., that 
what they have suspected for some time is 
true: Cold-associated asthma attacks are, in 
many cases, a true allergy to an organism. 

For the first real test of this theory, Dr. 
Hampton chose a bacterium, Neisseria 
catarrhalis, that inhabits the noses and 
throats of most persons, but usually causes 
no trouble. Large quantities of this organ- 
ism were grown, jiggled to pieces with 
sound waves and filtered. The filtrates, 
containing bacterial antigens, were sprayed 
into the respiratory tracts of patients sus- 
ceptible to the cold-asthma phenomenon. 
In most of the 16 patients, asthma attacks 
occurred within three to 30 minutes. All 
bu: two had an attack within six to eight 
hours. No attacks occurred in the controls. 

The reason the allergy and the asthma 
come to the fore only when a cold strikes, 
Dr. Hampton believes, is that the bacteria 
are normally not present in large enough 
quantities. The excess moisture and asso- 
ciated. conditions produced by the cold 
virus, however, probably cause a drastic up- 
surge in growth of the bacteria. More 
bacteria mean more reaction—the asthmatic 
attack. 

® Science News Letter, 79:104 February 18, 1961 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 
Top Young Scientists 
Plan Future Careers 


> THE PROSPECT of dedicating a life 
time to learning and working in the scien. 
tific disciplines is intensely appealing to th 
young Americans best qualified to becom 
the productive scientists of the future. 

Physics, medicine and teaching top the 
list of future careers planned by the years 
most promising teen-aged scientists, the 39 
members of the recently announced Honoy 
Group of the Science Talent Search. 

One-fifth of the group, 80 of them, look 
forward to joining the ranks of the nation’s 
physicists. Five of these 80 future physicists 
are girls. 

The medical sciences have attracted 17% 
of these outstanding high school senior, 
with 47 boys and 21 girls planning o 
medical practice or research in medicine, 

The grave problem of where to find top 
quality teachers may be brightened by the 
news that 12% want to teach. It is espe 
cially heartening to know that these future 
high school and college teachers include 
twice as many boys as girls, 34 boys and 15 
girls. 

The biological sciences have claimed the 
interest of 95% of the group, and engineer 
ing specialties another 9°4. Chemistry comes 
next with 8°, followed by mathematics 
and computer science with 6° and general 
or interdisciplinary research with 6% also. 

Other fields that can look forward to 
some new recruits include philosophy, 
sociology and anthropology, architecture and 
nursing. One young man thinks busines 
administration will be his forte. Four o 
the Honors Group are deferring any decision 
on career training. 

The annual Science Talent Search is com 
ducted by Science Clubs of America 
(Science Service) and is supported by the 
Westinghouse Educational Foundation. 
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MINERALOGY 


U. S. Mineral Production 
Leads Communist Bloc 


> THE UNITED STATES and the Free 
World held 2 commanding lead in mineral 
production for 1959, the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines reported. The U.S. still leads the 
world in producing 21 important mineral 
commodities, whereas the Communist 
countries lead in only 10. 

Although the Communist gains were 
less impressive than in previous years, 
Sino-Soviet bloc did make substantial ad 
vances when compared with the 1953 
production record. The large gains in the 
Communist sector were in the heavy 
industries. 

® Science News Letter, 79:104 February 18, 1961 
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OCEANOGRAPHY 
Oceanic “Inner Space 
Research Spotlighted 


4a 


>» THE SPECTACULAR results achieved 
in the race to conquer outer space over- 
shadow an unusual interest now generating 
in regard to “inner space”—the oceans. 

The need for oceanographic research is 
continually being echoed by Congressional 
committees, the military and _ scientists. 
President Kennedy emphasized the need in 
both his Inaugural Address and State of 
the Union message. 

Various reasons, both practical and scien- 
tific, have been given from different quar- 
ters on why the United States’ scientists 
should study the ocean depths. Military 
men point out the vulnerability of the 
United States to marine attack, whereas 
scientists stress the ocean’s rich resources 
and its effect on weather. 

With the world’s population continually 
mushrooming, man is now turning to the 
ocean to harvest its rich food crop. By 
learning more about the seas around us, 
the productivity and fertility of the sea may 
be increased. 

The military and scientific results are 
dificult to separate because they are so 
interrelated, Jacques Piccard, noted Swiss 
scientist, told a Senate committee in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Some of the oceanographic 
data would definitely have military appli- 
cations, he said. 

He also pointed out that the Russians 
rate their ocean research second only to 
their space program in importance. 
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PSYCHIATRY 
Leadership Is Needed, 
Not Dependence on State 


> THE INDIVIDUAL should be en- 
couraged to do more for and by himself 
and not to depend on a paternalistic state, 
the American Group Psychotherapy Asso- 
ciation, Inc., has been told. 

Challenging the “proffered remedies” of 
Prof. J. Kenneth Galbraith, Harvard Uni- 
versity economist who wrote The Affluent 
Society, Dr. Iago Galdston of the New York 
Academy of Medicine said group therapists 
can give needed leadership to make man’s 
future secure. 

Cultural world tensions, he said, are as 
common to the East as to the West, to the 
underdeveloped countries as to those that 


reputedly have reached the “Affluent 
State.” 
“Prof. Galbraith,” he said, “has well 


described the richness and variety of our 
means. He also has shown how meanly 
we use our wealth.” 

But, Dr. Galdston said, “I do not en- 
tirely accept his proffered remedies. They 
would further extend individual dependence 
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upon the paternalistic state. . . . To my 
mind the things that count in the ultimate, 
must in the ultimate be worked for and 
attained by the individual.” 

Traditionally, he said, psychiatry is con- 
cerned with the psychic conflicts of the 
individual, not with his cultural environ- 
ment. 

In insisting that psychoanalysis offers no 
world view or philosophy, Freud was right, 
Dr. Galdston said. But psychoanalysts can- 
not be indifferent to how much the cultural 
climate affects for good and ill the mental 
and emotional life of all whom it embraces. 

Those involved in group therapy, he said, 
are even more favorably placed to give 
needed leadership than are the other 
members of the psychiatric brotherhood. 
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ROCKETS AND MISSILES 


Seven-ton Sputnik V 
Soars in Low Orbit 


> A HEAVYWEIGHT Sputnik V satellite, 
weighing 7.1 tons, has been launched to test 
a new multi-stage rocket. Radio telemetry 
and trajectory tracking equipment is re- 
ported to be operating, by the Soviet Em- 
bassy in Washington, D.C. 

According to American satellite experts, 
the orbit of a satellite only 138.75 miles 
from earth at its closest would change 
rapidly. Its estimated lifetime is about a 
week before it gets pulled into a circular 
orbit at this close distance and then passes 
into the earth’s atmosphere where it will 
burn up. 

The National Space Surveillance Control 
Center at Bedford, Mass., is tracking the 
satellite. Its 100 stations are receiving in- 
formation, the nature of which has not yet 
been made public. 

The radio signals are being monitored 
at about 20 megacycles, the wide-band fre- 
quency generally used by the Soviets. 

The National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration’s Minitrack stations have 
also been alerted. Only one signal has 
been picked up on the 20-megacycle band, 
a NASA official said. The station at East 
Grand Forks, Minn., “heard something.” 
But what came over was neither loud nor 
clear enough either to verify or refute re- 
ports from Italian radio monitors who claim 
they heard human groans and code-like 
signals. 
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TECHNOLOGY 
Nuclear Power Plant 
Slated for Antarctica 


> THE FIRST NUCLEAR power plant in 
Antarctica will begin operating in March, 
1962. 

The plant, built by the Nuclear Division 
of the Martin Company, will be shipped 
next November from the United States to 
McMurdo Sound for installation, J. Donald 
Rauth, general manager of the Nuclear 
Division, reported. It will be the first 
permanent structure built on the Antarctic 
continent. 

© Science News Letter, 79:105 February 18, 1961 
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METEOROLOGY 
Weather Forecasting 
Aided by Satellite 


> STORMS CAN NOW be forecast much 
quicker from pictures taken by weather 
satellites. 

Cloud formations that show certain pat- 
terns when a storm begins are clearly indi- 
cated in photographs taken from Tiros I, 
U. S. Weather Bureau meteorologist Vincent 
J. Oliver told the American Meteorological 
Society meeting in New York. The cloud 
formations, or cyclonic patterns, are tracked 
over large areas by the weather satellite. 

The photographs from weather satellites 
fill a gap in the weatherman’s knowledge 
of weather forecasting, the scientist said. 
For the last 30 to 40 years, scientists have 
been searching for ways of observing storms 
in their entirety. 

Prior to Tiros I, surface and airplane 
observations provided very localized or 
patchy information of storm patterns. With 
the photographs from Tiros I and _ its 
successor Tiros II, scientists can now con- 
firm many of their ideas about the forma- 
tion of storms. 

Mr. Oliver predicted that the first opera- 
tional weather satellite will be transmitting 
weather information sometime in 1962. 
This satellite will be part of a scheduled 
world-wide satellite network for weather 
forecasting. 

The satellite will house more sophisticated 
instruments than those in Tiros I and II. 
Besides a better and bigger TV camera, 
the new satellite will also contain infrared 
cameras capable of transmitting information 
back to earth immediately, 24 hours a day, 
Information from the infrared cameras 
now used takes three to four months before 
scientists can analyze the data. 

Tiros III, the third and last of the ex- 
perimental weather satellites, will be 
launched this year. Tiros I and its sister 
satellite, Tiros II, served as test vehicles 
for the future weather satellite network, 
according to the meteorologist. 
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TECHNOLOGY 
Revolutionary Compact 
Transformer Developed 


> A TRANSFORMER design may revolu- 
tionize the distribution of electric power 
to the nation’s consumers, 

Developed by General Electric, the new 
unit is the first distribution transformer 
designed in 75 years that does not use oil 
in significant quantities for cooling and 
insulating. 

By eliminating this fire hazard, the trans- 
former can be mounted on a house or 
garage wall. The unit can also be buried 
in the ground or used in mines where 
moisture and other similar problems are 
constant threats. 

The new transformer will replace the 
bulky ones now attached to pole tops. 
Trial units will be installed in selected 
homes throughout the country this year. 

© Science News Letter, 79:105 February 18, 1961 








MEDICINE 
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Cholesterol, Accused Killer 


Intensive research is under way to determine whether 
or not the fatty substance, cholesterol, is responsible for 
hardening of the arteries, Faye Marley reports. 


> IT HAS COME to the point where one 
is afraid to eat eggs for breakfast or butter 
a roll for dinner, much less drink a glass 
of whole milk at bedtime. Why? Because 
cholesterol is found in animal fats and eggs. 
And because cholesterol is suspected of 
causing atherosclerosis, the narrowing or 
closing of the arteries leading to coronary 
attack. 

And it may be true. Only research on a 
larger scale than has been attempted so 
far will answer the question. 

Dr. Irvine H. Page, director of research 
at the Cleveland Clinic Foundation, a 
former president of the American Heart 
Association, has a $50,000 grant from the 
National Heart Institute of the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service to make plans for a 
major diet study to learn if there is a 
decline in atherosclerosis after a reduction 
in the cholesterol level of the blood. This 
may involve studying thousands of persons, 
in their home environment. 


Role of Cholesterol Studied 


The National Heart Institute for the fiscal 
year 1960 granted approximately $1,300,000 
in support of research projects primarily 
concerned with the relation of nutrition to 
arteriosclerosis, the large majority of which 
is in atherosclerotic form. Cholesterol is in- 
cluded in the nutritional studies. 

Also granted during the same period by 
NHI was approximately $1,500,000 for bio- 
chemistry studies that will include some 
phases of cholesterol and its metabolism. 

Among the numerous researchers inter- 
ested in the cholesterol relationship to 
atherosclerosis is Dr. Weldon J. Walker, 
chief of cardiology, Walter Reed Army 
Medical Center in Washington. 

Dr. Walker, with others at Harvard 
Medical School and Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital, Boston, Mass., has studied the 
effect of weight reduction and caloric bal- 
ance on serum lipoprotein and cholesterol 
levels. He hopes to do further research 
along these lines. 

In an interview, Dr. Walker said there 
are obviously other factors besides high 
cholesterol levels in the blood that are 
causing so many cases of coronary athero- 
sclerosis. Blood clotting ability may be at 
fault, for example. 

“In population studies throughout the 
world, however,” Dr. Walker said, “among 
the middle-aged whose average serum chol- 
esterol level is over 220 milligrams, the 
death rate is high. Where the average serum 
cholesterol is under 200 milligrams it is 
low.” 

Dr. Walker said some of the principal 
evidence linking atherosclerosis with altered 
cholesterol metabolism has been in the 


results of feeding laboratory animals chol- 
esterol and following other dietary pro- 
cedures with them. 

“Experimental lesions produced in this 
way,” he said, “are always preceded by an 
elevation of serum cholesterol and the 
lesions themselves have a high cholesterol 
content.” 

An increased incidence of atherosclerosis 
has been observed in diseases associated with 
hypercholesteremia (an excess of cholesterol 
in the blood) such as xanthoma, tuberosum, 
myxedema, diabetes and nephrosis. Indi- 


viduals who suffer coronary thrombosis, or 
myocardial infarction, early in life tend to 
have higher levels of serum cholesterol and 
lipoproteins than the general population. 





There is no evidence, however, tha 
dietary cholesterol elevates serum lipid 
levels or causes atherosclerosis in hu 
he said. The total circulating cholestall 
in humans is largely endogenous, original 
ing with the organism. : 

Dr. Walker said that weight reductigg 
has been shown to lower cholesterol 
that fat persons have a higher death 
than thin people. Insurance policy hol 
who are so fat that they must have 
standard policies have lost weight and com 
sequently reduced their death rate. 

“Since heart attacks were recognized a 
coronary thrombosis some 50 years ago? 
he said, “the Metropolitan Insurance Com 
pany has paid out 50 times as much for 
this disease as it did for tuberculosis 
years ago when TB was the leading cauge 
of death.” 

There is apparently a protective quality 
for women in their hormones before meno 





~~ 


STRESS TEST—The effect of going up and down stairs is being recorded by 

electrocardiograph in a series of stress tests at Walter.Reed Army Medi 

Center. The simulated heart patient is Michael Benyak and the physician 
és Capt. Robert S. Capper. 




















FATTY DEPOSITS — Circling an 
tery are deposits of cholesterol, the 
tty substance suspected of causing 
woronary atherosclerosis, one of the 


lading causes of death. If un- 
dhecked, thickening of arteries ad- 
sances until there is no room for 

blood to circulate. 








suse or hysterectomy, so that athero- 
glerosis is rare among them. 

Almost universally among adult Ameri- 
an males, Dr. Walker said, latent athero- 
slerosis exists without symptoms. A study 
of American solders killed in Korea showed 
7/, had demonstrable coronary sclerosis. 

“More persons die from coronary athero- 
werosis,” he said, “than from all forms of 
ancer. It is like rust in the fuel lines of 
wn automobile. Ordinarily a heart attack is 
ther caused by a clot forming on top of 
the atheromatous plaque, largely made up 
£ cholesterol, or by coronary thrombosis, 
formation of a clot in a branch of the 
coronary arteries that supply blood to the 
heart muscle, resulting in obstruction of the 
artery.” 

Dr. Walker believes that there is no point 
in getting cholesterol tests inasmuch as the 
count varies from hour to hour, and its 
level in the blood might be up as much as 
100 points the next day. He considers the 
important thing is to maintain the weight 
at a lean level. 

To keep cholesterol to a minimum, Dr. 
Walker advises drinking skim milk or 
buttermilk, which have most of the vita- 
mins and minerals of whole milk without 
the animal fat and contain half the calories. 

He himself eats no butter, advises corn 
oil as cheaper than safflower oil for use in 
preparing mayonnaise and says with a bit 
of salt such oils are a satisfactory substitute 
for butter on toast. Eggs should be poached 
or boiled, he said, and fried foods should 
not be encouraged. 

Even patients with peptic ulcer, he ad- 
vised, will “do just as well on a high-protein 
Sippy mixture made from skim milk, skim 
milk powder, egg white and flavoring,” as 
on the conventional high fat program. The 
amphoteric action (combining with both 
aids and bases) of proteins makes them 
‘specially effective in neutralizing gastric 
acidity. 

_In general it is wise to avoid saturated 
ats, which include butter, whole milk, 
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most cheeses (except cottage cheese), 
cream, shortenings and conventional mar- 
garines. 

A saturated fat is one containing a full 
complement of hydrogen atoms along the 
carbon chain that forms the backbone of 
the fat molecule. If the chain is~ lacking 
one pair of hydrogen atoms, the fat is 
called monounsaturated. The main fat of 
this type, oleic acid, constitutes about 80° 
of the fat in olive oil. Oleic acid seems to 
be “neutral” in its effect on serum choles- 
terol, although some experts believe it may 
cause a slight elevation. 

The oils shown to have the greatest 
cholesterol-lowering effects are the poly- 
unsaturated fatty acids, which are lacking 
two or more pairs of hydrogen atoms. The 
most abundant is linoleic acid, which con- 
stitutes 40% to 55% of corn, soybean and 
cottonseed oils. Because linoleic acid can- 
not be manufactured by the body and is 
probably a necessary nutrient, at least for 
infants, it is often called an essential fatty 
acid. 

The American Heart Association, which 
observes February as American Heart 
Month, has recommended through its 
Central Committee for Medical and Com- 
munity Program a reduced fat consumption. 

“Based on the best scientific information 
wailable at the present time,” the Com- 
mittee advises reasonable substitution of 
vegetable oils and other unsaturated fats 
for animal fats in the diet as a possible 
means of preventing atherosclerosis and 
lessening the risk of heart attacks and 
strokes. 

The Committee urged, however, that 
medical guidance be sought before indi- 
viduals make specific changes in the fat 
content of their diet, saying that fat re- 
duction is probably of greatest potential 
benefit to these three groups: 

Those who are overweight, those who 
have already had a heart attack or stroke, 
and men whose personal and family his- 
tories suggest that they may be particularly 
susceptible to atherosclerosis. 

* Science News Letter, 79:106 February 18, 1961 


bi, You wi , 


More than 74,000,000 motor vehicles were 
driven on U.S. roads in 1960. 


There are more than 108 ethnic groups 
living in the USSR, the 1959 census shows. 


When Americans go to market, they can 
choose from as many as 5,000 different 
foods. 


About 265,000 Americans died of cancer 
in 1960. 


More than three and a half billion barrels 
of petroleum products were used in the 
United States in 1960. 


Twenty-five billion packs of cigarettes 
are sold each year in the U.S. 
* Science News Letter, 79:107 February 18, 1961 
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WELL STACKED/our 
PORCELAIN DISH 


lazed inside. 2” out- 
vide y +--+ ” deep. =p Oe fits 
7 one below. Dishes can stacked 


0 high. Just what every artist, color 
. R. mii bacteriolosist, 
chemist been looking 


and you, ve 
for. Limited stock. Worth 5 times our 


price 5 DISHES $1 .00 p.p. Stacked 
HARRY ROSS Scientific & Lab A 


61-L Reade St., N.Y. 7, 


UTILITY FLOOR JACK 


e VERSATILE e¢ STRONG «+ ECONOMICAL 
LIFTS 10,000 LBS! « SUPPORTS 20,000 LBS! 


"ay 













COMPACT $395 
JACK: 
small size can 3 for 
be used in $11.50 
hard - to - reach 
places, to raise Money back 
all kinds of Order by mall 
Immediate 
heavy weights. livery —we pay 
postage. 
Sane 2 ie, rubbery floors. ‘used Yor ieveling oes floors 
in —— bares, farm bulidines, 
porches, etc Adaptable for use with 3” or 3” steel 
pipe or 4” “x your own pipe or 


posts. 
a ‘4 ‘wood posis to $ lass than’ necessary pelght; 
use jack for a 3” rising lift on any height from 4 
Inches to over 12 feet. 


WRITE FOR OUR FREE CATALOG OF FINE TOOLS 
DRUMCLIFF CO., Dept. 678, Towson 4, Md. 





HERE’S A QUALITY 
STUDENT MICROSCOPE 
AT A BUDGET PRICE! 


Although budget priced, the 
UNITRON Mode! MUS is definitely 
not just another student microscope. 
It includes these significant features 
often lacking in much more costly 
student models: 


© NOT JUST a disk diaphragm . . . 
but an iris diaphragm for pertect 
control of aperture. 

© NOT JUST a single focusing con- 
trol. . . but both coarse and fine 

e@ NOT JUST @ mirror... but @ 
condenser for optimum illumina- 
tion and resolution. 

© NOT JUST one objective . . . but 
three: 5X, 10X, 40X. 


« NOT JUST one eyepiece . . 
choice of two from 5X, 10x, mn 

















Durable, sturdy — ideally suited 
to withstand the use and abuse of 
classroom and laboratory. 


ASK FOR A FREE 10 DAY TRIAL 





Quantity discounts start at 2 — only $65.12 for 11 — 24 units 


UN! TRON 


MPANY « 


NEWTON H 

















| Please rush UNITRON’s Microscope Catalog. 5-4-3 | 
Name 

| Company. | 
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¢ Books of the Week ° 


For the editorial information of our readers, 


purchase of any U. 


books received for review are 
book in print, send a remittance to cover retail price (postage will be paid) 


listed. For convenient 


to Book Department, Science Service, 1719 N Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Apaptive Conrrot Processrs: A Guided 
Tour—Richard Bellman—Princeton Univ. Press, 
255 p., $6.50. Presents a unified approach to 
the modern field of control theory and provides 
technique for making problems involving de- 
terministic, stochastic and adaptive processes 
amenable to machine solution. 

Apaptive Controt SysteMs—Eli Mishkin 
and Ludwig Braun, Jr., Eds.—McGraw, 533 P., 
$16.50. Reports on recent advances in feedback 
control systems, with special emphasis on adap- 
tive control systems. 

Variations—A. R. Forsyth— 
Unabridged reprint 


CALCULUS OF 
Dover, 656 p., paper, $2.95. 
of last English translation. 

Tue Cert Nucteus: Proceedings of the 1959 
Meeting held at the University of Cambridge 
by the Faraday Society—J. S. Mitchell, Chmn. 
—Academic, 269 p., illus., $11. Deals with the 
molecular architecture and the biochemistry of 
the nucleus without concern for practical appli- 
cations. 

THe CHANGING NaTuRE OF Man: Introduction 
to a Historical Psychology (Metabletica)—J. H. 
Van den Berg, transl. from Dutch by H. F. 
Croes—Norton, 252 p., $4.50. Dutch psychia- 
trist discusses how the relationships between 
parents and children have changed in the last 
400 years, why maturation has become delayed, 
and the social aspects of neuroses. 

Cuemistry, Vol. I—Chemical Bond Approach 
Committee, Laurence E. Strong, Ed.—Chemical 
Bond Approach Project, 2nd ed., 278 p., illus., 


paper, $2.50. Revised new course in introduc- 








Adapted from an ancient legend of the temple of 


Brahma in Mandalay . .. where wise men play with 
ivory discs on ruby needles, the object being to 
rebuild the tower of discs on another needle, 
never placing a larger disc on a smaller one. The 
legend was first translated into a game in 1883 by 
the French mathematician, Edouard Lucas. This is 
a challenging and sophisticated version of the Lucas 
game . . . handsomely executed in stunning Ivory, 
Ruby and Ebony plastic. Gift boxed. 


3.98 at better stores or 


For mail orders add 50¢ postage to 
Fortune Games 
1517 Levee St., Dallas 7, Texas 





tory chemistry, using the concept of chemical 
bonds as central theme. 

CHEMISTRY FOR THE SAFETY Man—Bureau of 
Labor Standards—U. S. Dept. of Labor, Bull. 222, 
25 p., paper, single copies free upon request direct 
to publisher, Washington 25, D. C. Helps under- 
stand hazards presented by commonly used 
materials. 

THe CHeEMistrY OF Licnin: Supplement Vol- 
ume Covering the Literature for the Years 1949- 
1958 — Friedrich Emil Brauns and Dorothy 
Alexandra Brauns—Academic, 804 p., illus., 
$18. A critical review of ten years of inter- 
national publications in the field. 

Tue Com or Lire: The Story of the Great 
Discoveries in the Life Sciences—Ruth Moore— 
Knopf, 426 p., illus. by Patricia M. Jackson, 
photographs, $5.95. Describes for the layman 
the great discoveries of the last 200 years about 
tissues, cells, chromosomes and the “tiny coil 
of DNA.” 

DELINQUENT AND Neurotic CHILDREN: A 
Comparative Study—Ivy Bennett—Basic Bks., 
532 p., $10. Presents detailed psychological pro- 
files of 100 boys and girls of both types studied 
during a three-year period at child guidance 
clinic. 

Tue First 3000 Years: Ancient Civilizations 
of the Tigris, Euphrates and Nile River Valleys, 
and the Mediterranean Sea—C. B. Falls— 
Viking, 220 p., illus. by author, $6. For young 
people. 

Free Grass To FENCEs: 
Range Story—Robert H. Fletcher—Univ. Pubs., 
236 p., illus. by Charles M. Russell, $12. The 
history of the Montana cattle industry from the 
early days of the fur traders to the 1959 Con- 
vention of the Montana Stockgrowers Associa 
tion in Miles City. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF PsycHoLoGy: The 
chology of Thinking — Ernest Harms, Ed. — 
N. Y. Acad. of Sciences, Annals, Vol. 91, Art. 1, 
158 p., paper, $3. Conference papers on theo- 
retical aspects and developmental problems of 
the psychology of thinking, and on the measure- 
ment and the creativity of thinking. 

GrabuaTE EpucaTION IN THE UNITED STATES 
—Bernard Berelson—McGraw, 346 p., $6.95. 
Reviews the history of graduate study since its 
establishment at Johns Hopkins in 1876, pre 
sents detailed data on graduate education now 
available and recommendations. 

A History oF THE UNITED STATES WEATHER 
Bureau—Donald R. Whitnah—Univ. of Ill. 
Press, 267 p., $6. The story of public services 
provided by this governmental organization 
since its inception in 1870. 

InTRopucToRY ALGEBRA: A College Approach 
—Milton D. Eulenberg and Theodore S. Sunko 
—Wiley, 290 p., $4.95. Written specifically 
for college students who lack adequate prepara- 
tion for college algebra. 

MaMMaLs OF WisconsiIn— Hartley H. T. 
Jackson—Univ. of Wis. Press, 504 p., 374 illus. 
and photographs, $12. Reference work, syste- 
matically arranged, with auneated descriptions 


The Montana Cattle 


Psy 


DAZZLE YOUR OPPONENTS 
WITH CHESS COMBINATIONS! 


““Art of Chess Combination” by Znosko-Borovsky, 
only work teaching principles; acclaimed by cham- 
pions and beginners alike. Basic ideas, how to 
interlock pieces, force occasions, etc. 233 pp. 
$1.45, 10¢ postage. Money-back guarantee. Dept. 
SNL, DOVER, 180 Varick St., N. Y. 14, N. Y. 

























of each of the 84 kinds of mammals found jh 
Wisconsin. 

THE MEDITERRANEAN Lanps—D. S. Walkee 
Wiley, 524 p., photographs, $6.75 ” Deals with 
the geography and economics of the countie 
with a coastline on the Inland Sea, such g 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, North Africa, the Balky 
Peninsula, Turkey, the Levant, Israel, Egyp 
and Libya. 

MoperN CHEMICAL Processes, Vol. VI; { 
Series of Articles Describing Chemical Mang 
facturing Plants—D. Gray Weaver and others 
Reinhold, 126 p., illus., $6. Describes 17 — 
cently developed processes, such as chemic& 
from wood, and catalyst manufacture. 


Tue NeEcessiry FoR CHOICE: Prospects 6 
American Foreign Policy—Henry A. Kissingy 
—Harper, 370 p., $5.50. Deals with th 


dilemma of deterrence, limited war, the prob 
lems of arms control, and negotiations. 

New AND NonorFiciAL Drucs, 1961—Coung] 
on Drugs of the American Medical Associatigg 
—Lippincott, 849 p., $4. Description of drugs 
evaluated on the basis of available laboratory 
and clinical evidence. 

NortH AMERICAN TREES (Exclusive of Mexigy 
and Tropical United States)—Richard J. Preston 
Jr.—lowa State Univ. Press, 2nd rev. ed., 395 
p., illus., $4.50. Handbook designed for field 
use, treats 135 genera containing 568 species. 


Open Vistas: Philosophical Perspectives of 
Modern Science—Henry Margenau—Yale Unig, 
Press, 256 p., illus., $5. Physicist dicusses 
probability, relativity and faith—problems com- 
mon to both philosophy and science—and sug- 
gests that the progressive dynamism of recent 
physical science, when translated into moral 


and social terms, means the same as the word 
democracy. 

PLasMA Puysics—James E. Drummond— 
McGraw, 386 p., illus., $12.50. Systematic 


treatment of some of the special areas in plasma 
physics, such as quantum plasma physics, de 
tailed statistical mechanics of plasmas, and 
aerodynamic aspects of magnetohydrodynamies 

PropHET OF Procress: Selections from the 
Speeches of Charles F. Kettering—T. A. Boyd, 
Ed.—Dutton, 252 p., $5. Composites of inspira- 
tional utterances from the hundreds of speeches 
delivered in the course of forty years by the 
famous engineer, scientist and pioneer of im 
dustry. 


An Expedition to the Most Fast- 
nating and Mysterious Island in Polynesia— 
Donald Marshall—Doubleday, 301 p., illus. by 
James Scott, photographs by author, $4.95. Am 
thropologist describes present aspects of life in 
a native community, 400 miles from Tahiti. 


RivaL THEorIEs oF CosMoLocy: A Symposium 
and Discussion of Modern Theories of the 
Structure of the Universe—H. Bondi and others 
—Oxford Univ. Press, 64 p., photographs, $2.25. 
Provides the general reader with an introduction 
to current theories concerning the physical uni- 
verse, 


Ra’IVAVAE: 


SCANDINAVIAN RESEARCH GuivE: Directory of 
Research Institutions Within Technology and 
Science Exclusive of Life Sciences, Vols. I and 
II—Scandinavian Council for Applied Research, 
687 p., 486 p., paper, $10 per set. Concise 
and detailed information on more than 1,500 
research institutes, universities and scientific $0- 
cieties in Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway 
and Sweden. 

ScIENCE AND CoMMoN SENsE — James B. 
Conant—Yale Univ. Press, 344 p., paper, $1.45- 
Reprint of 1951 edition, with new preface by 
author. 


SmirHsoniaN INstiruTIoN: Annual Report 
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1959—Leonard Carmichael, Secretary—GPO, 
693 p., illus., $3.75. Includes articles on tans 
uranium elements, solar radio astronomy, 
mirages, rhythmic nature of animals and plants, 
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had on the three Neanderthal skeletons from 
Khanidar Cave. 

Source Book or HeattH Insurance Data 
1960—Health Insurance Inst., 2nd. ed., 80 p., 
paper, 25¢ direct to publisher, 488 Madison 
nve., New York 22, N.Y. Current statistics 
yn commercial health insurance coverage. 


SynTHESIS OF HETEROCYCLIC Compounns, Vols. 
and 4—A. L. Mndzhoian, Ed., transl. from 
yssian by A. E. Stubbs—Consultants Bur., 156 

, $6. Contains laboratory methods for the 
sreparation of 30 different compounds of furan 
jerivatives and methods of preparing com- 
sounds of other heterocyclic series. 

Tuinkinc Macnines: A Layman’s Introduc- 
son to Logic, Boolean Algebra and Computers— 
vin Adler—Day, 189 p., diagrams by Ruth 
idler, $4. Explains for the layman the work- 
ag of electronic computers. 

TooLs FOR THE ASTRONOMER—G. R. Miczaika 
ad William M. Sinton—Harvard Univ. Press, 
194 p. illus., $7.75. Discusses modern instru- 
nentation for collecting, recording and analyz- 
ag light: photography, telescope optics, con- 
suction of telescopes, spectroscopy, instruments 
y solar research and radio telescopes. 

UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC—Maytscherl W. 
eckless—Prentice-Hall, 372 p., illus., $3.76. 
eatures illustrative exercises to facilitate gradual 
understanding of meaning and relationships. 

UNDERWATER Acoustics HanpBook—Vernon 
4. Albers—Pa. State Univ. Press, 290 p., illus., 
io, Reference work on the physical charac- 
eristics of the ocean medium, the generation 
ind detection of underwater sound and acoustic 
measurement techniques. 

THe Unirep Nations anp How It Worxs— 
avid Cushman Coyle, introd. by Hernane 
Tavares de Sa—New Am. Lib., rev. ed., 222 p.., 
aper, 50¢. Objective analysis of UN structure, 
oblems, operations and accomplishments. 

THe Unirep States PoiiticaL SysTEM AND 
How Ir Worxks—David Cushman Coyle—New 
im. Lib-, 152 p., paper, 50¢. Reprint, dis- 
uses also effects of Science on the Federal 
jovernment. 

Vicrory Over SpaceE—Albert Ducrocaq, transl. 
y Oliver Stewart—Little, 264 p., illus., $4.95. 
lackground to the astronautic aims, and analysis 
f U.S. and Russian scientific achievements in 
pace. 

VisuaL Space Perception—William H. Ittle- 
m—Springer Pub. Co., 212 p., $6. Systematic 
iscussion of the theory of perception, the visual 
pace cues and special problems in visual space 
perception. 

WeLispriNGs OF LirE—Isaac Asimov — 
Abelard-Schuman, 238 p., illus., $3.75; New 
im. Lib., 200 p., illus., paper, 50¢. The story 
f life on earth, in the species, in the cell and 
in the living molecules. 

Wonpers oF INVENTIONSs— Mary Graham 
Bonner—Lantern Press, 128 p., illus. by Carol 
Cobbledick, $2.95. Tells young readers about 
some great inventions. 
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GEOPHYSICS—By how many feet is the equa- 
a diameter longer from certain points? p. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—How many countries re- 
Ported cases of smallpox in January? p. 98. 


Photographs: Cover, Lockheed; p. 99, Hughes 
Aircraft Company; p. 101, Branson Instru- 
ments, Inc.; p. 103, United Aircraft Corpora- 
tion; pp. 106 and 107, U.S. Army; p. 111, 
ECKO Products Co. 


—Questions— 
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A MANUAL OF COMMON BEETLES 
OF EASTERN NORTH AMERICA 


NEW. 896 pp. $9.25. Contains complete 
directions for a fascinating hobby. 
Write for brochure. 


ROW, PETERSON and COMPANY 
Dept. T Evanston, Illinois 


D R A W Any Person 


= in 1 minute 


NO LESSONS! NO 
TALENT! You Can 
Draw Your Family, 
rg Anything From 
REAL LIFE—tLike An 
Artist Even if You 
CAN'T DRAW A 
Straight Line! ALSO 
EXCELLENT for Ali 
Types of Drawings! 
Human Figures e Out- 
door Scenes, landscapes, 
buildings e Still life, 
vases, bowls of fruit, 
lamps, furniture, all ob- 
jects e Copy photos, 
other pictures, portraits, 
etc. e Copy Goaje=s, > 
orations, ete. for work- 
SEND NO MONEY shop, crocheting, knitting 
Pay postman on delivery e Anything you want to 
$1.98 plus postage. Or send —_ is automatically 
only $1.98 with order and on any sheet of 
we pay postage. Money Back eager thru the ‘Magic 
Guarantee if_not satisfled Art Reproducer.’’ Then 
after 10-Day Trial! easily follow the lines of 
NORTON PRODUCTS the * hay yy # ten 
a pencil for an original 
Dept. 534, 296 Broadway, «professional looking” 


New York City 7 drawing. 

















New “Mechanical Educator’ to 


IMPROVE MEMORY 


Learn faster than ever with new device effective for 
learning languages, speech, tables, facts, formulae, etc 


DORMIPHONE MEMORY TRAINER 





° Speeds up learning processes 
* Aids concentration 
* Provides entertainment 


The Memory Trainer 
records, instantly 
plays back, and 
when clock is set, 
automatically repeats 
speech, music, any Self- 
material at regular 

intervals through a Contained 
built-in speaker. No 


reels of tape to snarl Recording —~ pa | 






or rewind. Portable. from 30 seconds 

Ideal aid for work, to 55 minutes 

school, child train- Easily removed. Can be stored 

ing, entertainment or “‘erased”’ instantly and re- 
Used by educa- used rouse 

tors. psychologists, Write TODAY for FREE 


people of all ages. folder with complete informa- 
tion. WNo salesman will call. 
Modernophone, Inc., 125-021 Radio City, N.Y.20,N.Y. 





MICRO-ADS 


Equipment, supplies and services of special in- 


terest to scientists, science teachers and students, 
science-minded laymen and hobbyists. 

25¢ per word, payable in advance. Cipsins date 
3 weeks prior to publication (Saturda 


SNL, 1719 WN St., N.W., Washington ‘ D.C. 








BRIEF GRAMMAR OF INTERLINGUA IN THE 
International Language and list of words Soy 
used in seven languages. Free. Send stam - 
addressed envelope » > Interlingua, 1719 N 8t., N. WV. 
Washington 6, D. 





GOVERNMENT SURPLUS RADIOS, RECEIVERS, 
transmitters, gadgets, parabolic reflectors, infra-red 
snooperscopes, aircraft camera lenses. aa cata- 
log 10¢. John Meshna, Malden 48, Mass 





NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINES, 1888- 
1960, any issue. Periodical Service, Box 465-SN., 
Wilmington, Delaware. 





ROCKET-LOX, SOL: >. uge2 8 RECOVERY STATIC 
Test Launchers, Des rust, Flares, over 100 
drawings, a ‘ai 00. Humphreys, P.O. Box 
90391, be Ange! . Calif. 








Have you a young 
CHEMICAL GENIUS 
in your home??? 


Send = this Surprise pack- 

age. Put him in “Seventh 

Heaven”. Packed full of 

(standard size) chemical ap- 

a. and such like goodies. 
c 





No dangerous chemicals. 


o junk. Much of this useful, beautiful glassware 
(Pyrex and Kimble included) makes decorative con- 
versation pieces for the home as well. We guarantee 


every lot to be worth 3 to 5 


Send $10.00 for Medium Selection. 
Send 20.00 for Larger Selection. P 
Send 30.00 for Stili Larger Selection 


times what we ask. 
P.P. 





Ss t b 
HARRY ROSS Si hat ccna 





NEW MODEL... All Ball Bearing 


ELECTROSTATIC 


GENERATORS 


500,000 VOLTS . . . available in kits 


- over 36” 


high, 14” dia. spherica] 


charge collector. Pre-assembled alum. 


oblates, 14” 


hemispheres, pulleys, 


belt, frame, directions, etc. Postpaid 
$37.50. (Other kits to 1,000,000 v.) 
200,000 VOLTS ... (left) 17” high. 
66%” dia. spheroidal charge collector. 
110 v. AC. Complete kit. Postpaid 
$24.95 ¢ Fully Assembled, $39.95. 

VACUUM EQUIPMENT: Mechani- 
cal pumps, Diffusion pumps, McLeod 


gauges, etc. 


Low priced Science equipment. WRITE for FREE 


catalog. 


MORRIS & LEE 28%... 








A Chess Manual for All, 
Player, by Chess Pundit 
ARD, with Introduction 


emerges winning theory. 


Games from the Masters 
b: 


$2.95 Postfree 
EMERSON BOOKS, 





The Right Way to Play 


CHESS 


International Chess Master IMRE KONIG. 

A different method of teaching chess. Discards 
“archaic’’ instruction, Explains tie game briefly, 
then plunges directly into play, from which 
“*Learn-by-doing.”” Tells 
BOW to think about chess, not WHAT to think. 


tions “‘WHY” by Chess Master Imre Konig. Ex- 

plains the ca the Middle game, the End 

game, and Traps. PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 

Order now: THE RIGHT wav bat 3 CHESS 
5-Day Money Back Guarantee 


251 West 19 Street, New 


to Club 
yy BRI ta PRITCH- 
and Annotations by 


with detailed explana- 


ages 
she Dept. 1 we 
York 1 
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y live 


insects and whole 


specimens! 
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with TESTA 


WIDE FIELD 
MICROSCOPE 
Rugged, full-size American- 


made microscope features 
large working distance and 


45x, and 75x magnifica- 
Unusual versatility. Arm 
be inclined in any direc- 
of a 360° circle. Tube re- 


movable for field trips. 


Kellner- type eyepiece. 
Triple divisible objec- 
tive. Dual control 
rack & pinion focusing. 
Large reversible 


black and sh4 


white stage. 
Write for details! 


TESTA manuracturine co. 


Dept. SN-2 10126 East 


Rush St., El Monte, Calif. 








SAVE OVER *3 ON THIS BRAND-NEW EDITION 


A PyF 

















Every Essential 
Term in Physics 
and Electronics- 
15,000 of Them 


— NOW IN ONE GIANT 
DICTIONARY! 





BRAND-NEW 2nd EDITION — Bigger, 
More Useful than Ever! Famous ONE- 
SOURCE reference book expanded to 
1,400 pages — covers major new fields; 
presents latest ideas, discoveries in 17 
basic areas! New multi-lingual indexes. 


No. completely revised and expanded, 
The International Dictionary of 
Physics and Electronics is the only book 
available that defines and explains every 
important term in 16 basic and many 
new fields of modern physics and 
electronics. 

More than 15,000 laws, relationships, 
equations, basic principles, instruments, 
and techniques are described in over half 
a million words. It takes the place of a 
whole library of reference books on: Elec- 
tronics * Meteorology * Mechanics * Gases 
¢ Liquids * Solids * Acoustics * Optics 
Units and Dimensions * General Princi- 
ples * Heat and Thermodynamics * Atomic 
and Nuclear Physics * Mathematical 
Physics * Quantum Mechanics * Elec- 
tricity * Relativity. 

Coverage of all of these fields has been 
brought completely up-to-date. In addi- 
tion, there is NEW MATERIAL on new 
developments in thermonuclear research 
and magnetohydrodynamics... space 
physics... astrophysics. IRE definitions 
in networks, computers, etc. New review 
of physics: great developments from 
Newton to non-conservation of parity and 
strange particles. 

Arranged to Give You 
Any Information in Seconds 

No more hunting from book to book — no 
more guesswork, wasted time or effort. Here’s 
everything you need in one 1,400-page easy-to- 
use reference volume. Articles are arranged 
progressively — begin with concise definition 
and add details in later paragraphs. Unique 
cross-reference system lets you find any fact 
fast: bold-face “word signals” refer you to re-~ 
lated articles. And newly-added 4-language 
index — Russian, German, French, Spanish — 
lists all terms with English equivalents. 

Special Money-Saving Offer 

This authoritative book is a monumental 
publishing achievement — 1,400 pages, 15,000 
terms; bound and manufactured for a lifetime 
of use. After May 30 it will be priced at $27.85. 


b 


and 


DICTION AR | 


PHYSICS 


TECTRONICS. 





Until that time, however, the publishers are 
making a direct-to-reader offer of only $24.75 
(payable in installments) a saving of $3.10. 
To take advantage of this $3.10 saving you 
need send no money now — only certificate 
below. Book will be sent to you for FREE 10- 
DAY EXAMINATION. 

Use this enormous Dictionary to recheck 
work, clarify data, catch up with new ideas, 
developments. See how it can repay its cost 
many times over in just one avoided error. If 
not convinced that it will be one of your most 
valuable books return it and pay nothing. 
(Cost of book is tax deductible if used in 
your work.) Mail no-risk certificate now to: 
D. Van Nostrand Company, inc., Dept. 262, 120 
Alexander St., Princeton, N.J. (Estab. 1848) 


; —i_x_K_E_x____{_ 





D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. 
Dept. 262, 120 Alexander St., 


Princeton, N.J. SROUROs ic cccce 
Please send me the brand-new 
2nd Edition of The International Address...... 
tronics. If not delighted, I'll re- 
Ge: issecnnn 


turn it within 10 days and owe 


$9.75 plus small shipping cost 
then and $5 a month for 3 months. 








Acclaimed by Major Journals 
In Every Field of Science 


“Unique. Useful. Presents a wide 
variety of terms.’ 

—SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
“Remarkably complete. Highly use- 
ful. Provides definite and concise 
answers to a myriad of questions.” 

—PHYSICS TODAY 
*“‘Will undoubtedly make a well- 
deserved place for itself.” —SCIENCE 
“There has been a real need for 
such a work.’ —ELECTRONICS 
‘Recommended for all that do any 
reference work in physics.” 
—LIBRARY JOURNAL 
“Unique in its field and exception- 
ally clear in its typography. It 
should prove a most useful refer- 
ence.” — NUCLEONICS 
“The best book of definitions avail- 
able on the market today. Highly 
recommended.” —TELE-TECH 












COOH eee ESE E EEE EEE ESEEE 


CORO E ETE EEE E EEE 


: F “ : Check Here and SAVE! Enclose full payment 
nothing. Otherwise, I’ll remit 0 ($24.75) with this certificate and all shipping costs 
will be prepaid. Money-back guarantee. (In Can 
25 Hollinger Rd., Toronto 
Foreign and A.P. 6.- —please enclose $24.75 with certificate. 


16. Price slightly higher.) 
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Science News Letter for February 18, 1961 


111 


‘+ New Ideas and Gadgets : 


for sources of more information on new things described, send a self-addressed stamped envelope to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C., and ask for Gadget Bulletin 1079. To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request each week, remit $1.50 for one year’s subscription. 


# ELECTRONIC LIGHT SWITCH makes 
it possible to install a light or appliance 
switch wherever desired in about 15 min- 
utes without damage to walls or ceilings. 
The control box of the do-t-yourself unit 
is plugged into a wall plug; the light or 
appliance to be operated is plugged into the 
control box; special tape connected to the 
control box is applied to the switch site. 
Touch the tape, the switch turns on. 
Another touch, it turns off. 

* Science News Letter, 79:111 February 18, 1961 


#@ TROUSER HANGER of durable, 
leather-textured plastic holds trousers se- 
curely by the cuffs and completely elimi- 
nates hanger marks. Ideal for travel as well 
as home use, the slim envelope-type hanger 
fits all suit-carrying luggage and 1s available 
in six colors. 

* Science News Letter, 79:111 February 18, 1961 


@ CAR TRAY with automatic coin dis- 
penser for parking meter or toll charges 
fits any dashboard and is designed to hold 
cigarettes, tissues, glasses, and also maps 
or memos. The dashboard tray is made of 
lightweight aluminum and _ simulated 
leather. 

@ Science News Letter, 79:111 February 18, 1961 


EGG BEATER, shown in the photo- 
graph, with rounded side handle provides 
acomfortable natural grip for effortless beat- 
ing and is available in a deluxe model with 





an exclusive hang-up hole in the handle for 
easy storage. Plastic crank handles in black 
or beige are elongated for firmer gripping 
and are heat resistant to withstand dish- 
washers. 

© Science News Letter, 79:111 February 18, 1961 


% WINDOW SHEETING of plastic ap- 
plied to glassed window areas admits sun- 
light without glare and may be custom-cut 
to required size. To apply, merely wet 


Vee Nature Ramb 


> IT HAS BEEN SUGGESTED that our 
national bird, the bald eagle, may not be 
a appropriate symbol for this country. He 
tends to be a bully, robbing ospreys and 
other birds of their hard earned food. 

Just now the bald eagle is having a hard 
time avoiding extinction, which is not 
exactly the symbolic picture we like to have 
of the nation. 

Among nominations for a replacement 
for our national animal is the sturdy, indi- 
Vidualistic catfish. Left alone, he is con- 
tent to rest in peace with the world. 
Threatened, his awesome barbs come up 
and he is the living picture of defense. 
And after all, what could be more 100° 
American than a catfish? 

The truth is that every continent in the 
world except frigid Antarctica can boast 
4 population of catfish. For sheer quantity 
in kinds and numbers, however, South 
America must be ranked as the catfish 
capital of the world. 


Viva El Catfish! 





North America has only two families of 
fresh water catfish and another salt water 
group. There are no native catfishes in our 
Far West, although some have been arti- 
ficially introduced. Africa has nine families 
with about 250 species. Europe and Asia 
have about that many families together but 
perhaps a smaller number of species. 

South America, on the other hand, has 
12 distinct families of catfishes, totaling 


window, press sheeting against it, and 
squeegee out excess water. Sheeting is wash- 
able, long-wearing, and resistant to moisture, 
mildew, oils, tearing and cracking. It is 
available in a variety of colors. 

* Science News Letter, 79:111 February 18, 1961 


RUST PREVENTIVE PAINT, for use 
with new or rusted metal, provides a special 
protective enamel-like coating that will pene- 
trate deep into metal pores. Available in 
10 colors, the paint can be used alone or 
over a primer. It dries dust-free in one to 
two hours and enamel-hard overnight. 

© Science News Letter, 79:111 February 18, 1961 


% THIN-LEAD PENCIL holds lead .02 
inch in diameter. The very thin leads wear 
down evenly, assuring crisp lines which 
never vary in width. Packaged in plastic, 
the .02lead pencil comes with a 24-lead 
dispenser. 

* Science News Letter, 79:111 February 18, 1961 


{% POOL SANITIZER kills algae, bac- 
teria and fungi in swimming pools without 
irritating skin or eyes. A combination of 
fatty acid derivatives, the agent is effective 
in hard or soft water and is non-corrosive 
to pools and equipment. It also will assist 
in the removal of floating debris by holding 
it on the surface of water. 

® Science News Letter, 79:111 February 18, 1961 


ings 


about 1,000 different species. This great 
diversity of catfish makes up half of the 
fresh water fishes found in all of South 
America. 

The casual turista probably would not 
recognize many of the South American 
catfishes as belonging to the same group 
he knows from our own muddy rivers. 
The tropical forms range in size from tiny 
to gigantic, and many resemble pictures of 
bony-plated, prehistoric fishes that swam 
the rivers and seas of millions of years 
ago. 

One catfish of South American rivers is 
measured in feet and weighs in hundreds 
of pounds. 

It is not necessary to go south of the 
border to see some of these catfishes. The 
beautiful little scavenger catfishes, so 
common in tropical fish aquaria, are South 
American. —Horace Lortin 

© Science News Letter, 79:111 February 18, 1961 





THE AMERICAN BASIC SCIENCE CLUB 
A Science Course Designed 





Swhi \ 
ADMINISTRATION 
BUILDING 


and are a REAL SCIENCE CouRSsE 


The 8 manuals are expertly written. 
clearly illustrated, excitingly different. 
NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 
You can complete every project and 
GAIN A VALUABLE SCIENCE BACK. 
GROUND that will ENRICH YOUR LIFE 
and could SHAPE YOUR FUTURE! 


— 


EASY > FUN: 


EDUCATIONAL 


Analyzing Glowin 
9 Gas 
with the SPECTROSCopE 


Signal Oscil 
the complete outfit 
receive 


with 


the FUTURE in Mind.. 


“cost SCIENCE LAB 


ELECTRICITY 


OSA 


COMPLETE LABORATORY COMES IN 8 KITS = 


suppLies ALL THE 


fun 
Tronsformer, Golvanometer. Rheo- 
stat, Relay, Voltmeter, Wheatstone 
Bridge, and other electric equipment. 


PHOTOELECTRIC EYE 
Photoelectric Cell, Exciter lamp — 
and Electronic Relay. Everything you 
need to control motors, bells, alorms, 
and do other light beam experiments. 





ODE PRACTICE SE" 


to learn / ° 
and transmit the aes 
.. the first step to a Ham Licenge/ 


RADIO SERVICE EQUIPME 
All the parts to build your 
Radio Signal Tracer and a P 
Light Continuity Tester. Both pieces 
are invaluable in radio servicing. 





SPECTROSCOPE 


Fascinating optical instrument used 
to identify and analyze bst 


wears 


cs Leet ATOMGgpa : 


. ONE A MON 


EQUIPMENT FOR ALL THE FOLLOWIN: 


RADIO RECEIVER 
Three Tube Short Wave (80 Meter) and 
Standard Broadcast Receiver. Sensitive 
Regenerative Circuit uses regular 115 
volt AC. Complete with Head Set. 


MCRUPAONI 
A Geitsitive carbeehulion micro- 
fad >" ne MPRA 
, > mle ; s . 
if 


STROBE LIGHT 


A ate Sa 


oP ied 


2 anand 
Sonometer an 


SLIDE PROJECTOR 
Takes 16mm and 35mm slides, sharp 
focusing, convection cooled. G.E. 
Projection Lamp included. Also ad- 
aptable as a Projection Microsccpe. 


ATOMIC RADIATION EXPM., 
A variety of oh gated og Spin. 
pote Elect 








by observing the spectrum of their 


Radi. ond 


sources i: _-- 
are U Ore and Radium. 








flame. Spectrum charts are includ 


HEAT EXPERIMENTS 
Study the Molecular Theory of heat 
using 2 Thermometers, Thermostat, 
3 foot Gas Thermometer and special 
t that shows 
the effect of Molecular Movement. 





DC POWER ’ 
Power Transformer, Vacuum Ti 
Rectifier and 20-20 mfd. 

Filter Circuit. Converts home 
the DC required for Electronic Ci 


ELECTRONIC EXPERIMENTS 


Explore functions of vacuum 

gnd other electronic components, 
suilg™ Electronic Switch—Ampiy 
P bther experimental circuits, 


ang 


TELESCOPE 
¥ qpnted astronomical Telese 
ig} Faquality ground Lenses en 
you) fto examine details of 
mop s surface and distant objed 


High ont ICROSCOPE power, prec 
ground | . Sv u C 
tear: Adaplote ter phone 
raphy in connection with Photo ig 
ATOMIC CLOUD CHAM ER 
See illuminated tracks of speed 


nuclear particles emanating from rae 
dioactive Alpha source and mysiem) 





ious cosmic rays from outer speck, iam 


WEATHER STATION "I 
Aneroid Borometer, Cup ¢ 
that electronically measures @ 
speed. Sling Psychrometer, 
Gauge, Cloud Speed indi 
Cloud Chart and Weother # 


e | 


FRE 


PAY . 
ony a — 


WITH COUPON (ONE A MONTH FOR 8 MONTHS) 


Trouble Shooting with 
the SIGNAL TRACER 


PHOTOMICROGRAPH of a Fly's Wing 
made with Microscope and Photo Lab 
(Actual Size 5” diameter) 


Your Satisfaction or Your Money Back... AND ™ 
you may cancel at any time without obligation. 
These “no risk” assurances because we know 


will be SURPRISED! AMAZED! DELIGHTED 


en ee BASIC SCIENCE CLUB @ 
.» San . Texas 


A VALUABLE 
SCIENCE LAB 
Containing Parts by 
RCA, MALLORY, G.E., 
PYRAMID, STACKPOLE, TRIM 
and other reliable manufacturers. 


Retail value of parts alone is . 
over FIFTY DOLLARS. Start sending me A.B.S.C.s “Science Lab” in eight kits, one each month, 
If not satisfied on inspection of first kit | may return it for immediate : 


. ave Y 
a a fund. (1 ch he plan checked.) 
v . refund. (1 choose the plan checked. _ 
MEMBERS ARE Congratulations on the organization [2 0% 1 z ( ) # enclose $2.00 and will pay $3.45 plus COD postage on arrival : 
ENTHUSIASTIC! of these kits. They cre the best in- of each kit. | may cancel unshipped kits at any time. 
wm vestment I've made in a long time. Ls - avior ( ) t enclose $29.60, full payment, Postage Paid, for all 8 kits. | may 
ee e ‘ 
Rad ape” 


James A. Carlson cancel any time and get full refund on unshipped kits. Hl 


FOR SAFETY! 


Circuits are low voltage 
Supplied by isolation trans 
former that comes 
with first kit 





8N-1 





137 Marose Drive 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Designing and offering this complete lab- 
eratery to the public at such @ low price 
is @ notable seryice io our society. 

&. M. Helms, Professor of Physics 

East Carolina College, Greenville, N.C. 
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AMERICAN BASIC SCIENCE LUB, — - 
+ ia [= = mmm MAIL COUPON TODAY amu an am 


Inc., Sa 





